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“WESLEYAN ACADEMY AT WILBRAHAM- 


The above is a western view of the 
“Wesleyan Academy” in Wilbraham, 
taken from the boarding-house, a three- 
story building on the opposite side of the 
street. This institution was ineorporated 
in 1824, and is governed by a board of 
trustees. It has ever been in high re- 
pute: it had during the year 1837 up- 
wards of 300 pupils, of whom 199 were 
.males and 114 females. Scholars are re- 
‘ceived from 10 years old and upward. 
‘The course of study is systematic and 
expansive, and includes all those branches 
which are requisite to prepare the pupil 
for the common busines#of life, or for a 
higher course of collegiate or professional 
duties. The year is divided into four 
terms, corresponding as nearly as possi- 
ble, with the four seasons.”” The acade- 
my is 10 miles west of Springfield, 30 
miles north-easterly from Hartford, and 
83 westerly from Boston. There are in 
the town 4 churches, 2 Congregational 
and 2 Methodist. Population, 1802. 
In 1837, there were in this town 457 
Saxony, 1054 merino, and 781 other kind 
of sheep, and the value of wool produced 
was $3668,62 ; capital invested $35,460. 
The value of boots and shoes manufac- 
tured, $8498,75; value of straw bonnets 
and straw braid manufactured, $2,000; 
palm-leaf hats manufactured, 7145, val- 
ued at $1000.— Historical Collections. 
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THE ATTRACTIONS OF HOME, 
RY J. N. DANFORTH. 

These are sweet words. Who is not 
charmed with its music? Who hath not 
felt the potent magic of its spell ? 

By home I do not mean the house, the 
parlor, the fireside, the carpet or the 
chairs. They are inert, material things, 
which derive all their interest from the 
idea of the home which is their locality. 
Home is something more etherial, Jess 
tangible, not easily described, yet strong- 


ly coneeived—the source of some of the 
deepest emotions of the soul, grasping 
the heart-strings with such a sweet and 
tender force, as subdues all within the 
range of its influence. 

Home is the palace of the husband and 
the father. He is the monarch of that 
little empire, wearing a crown that is the 
gift of heaven, swaying a sceptre put into 
his hands by the Father of all, acknowl- 
edging no superior, fearing no rival, ant 
dreading no usurper. In him dwells 
love, the ruling spirit of home. She that 
was the fond bride of his youthful heart, 
is the affectionate wife of his maturer 
years. 

The star that smiled on their bridal 
eve has never set. Its rays still shed a 
serene lustre on the horizon of home. 
There, too, is the additional ornament of 
home—the circle of children—beautifully 
represeuted by the spirit of inspiration as 
‘‘olive plants round about the table.” 
We have been such. There was our cra- 
dle. That cradle was rocked by a hand 
ever open to supply our wants—watclied 
by an eye ever awake to the approach of 
danger. Many a livelong night has that 


she left the sweet home of earth for her 
Father’s home in heaven. 

“So gently dies the wave upon the shore,” 

Ilome, too, is the scene of the gay and 
joyous bridal. When the lovely daugh- 
ter, affianced to the youth of her heart, 
stands up to take the irrevocable pledge. 
What an interesting moment! I saw, 
not long since, such an one. She stood 
unconscious of the blended charm which 
Innocence and beauty threw around her 
face and person; her soft, smooth, pol- 
ished forehead, was circled with a wreath 
of flowers ; her robe was of purest white, 
and in her hand was held a bouquet of 
variegated roses. Beside her stood the 
happy man, for whom she was to be 
“A guardian angel, o’er his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and his care dividing.” 

AsI pronounced the words that made 
them one, adding the nuptial benediction, 
a tear fell from the eye of the bride on 
the wreath inher hand! It was a tribute 
te **home, sweet home.” Not that she 
loved father and mother Jess, but husband 
more. ‘That piece of music, “ The Bride’s 
Farewell,” plunges deeper into the foun- 
tain of emotion in the soul, than any oth- 





eye refused to be closed for thy sakes 
reader, when thou, a helpless child, wast 
indebted to a mother’s love, sanctified by 
heaven’s blessing, for a prolonged exist- 
tence through a ‘sickly infancy. Hast 
thou ever grieved that fond heart? No 
tears can be too freely, too sincerely 
shed, for such an offence against the 
sweet charities of home. If there was 
joy in the palace at thy birth, oh, never 
let it be turned into sorrow by any viola- 
tion of the sacred laws of home. 

We that bad our happy birth, like most 
of the human race, in the country, can 
recall many tender and pleasant associa- 
tions of home. ‘There is earnest poetry 
in this part of our life. We remember 
with delight the freshness of the early 
morn; the tuneful and sprightly walk 
among the dewy fields; the cool repose 
amid the sequestered shades of the grove, 
vocal with the music of nature’s inimita-- 
ble warblers; the ‘tinkling spring,” 
where we slaked our thirst with the pel- 
lucid waters as they came from the hand 
of the Mighty One—the bleating of the 
flocks, the lowing of the herds, the hum- 
ming of the bees, the cry of the whip- 
poorwill, the melancholy monotonous 
song of the night bird, relieved only by 
the deep bass of that single note, which 
he uttered as he plunged from his lofty 
height into a lower region of atmosphere 
—these are among our recollections of 
home. And they come softened and so- 
bered through the medium of the past, 
but without losing their power to touch 
the heart, and still endear that word 
home. 

There,.too, perhaps we saw a father 
die ; having attained to a patriarchal age, 
he bowed himself on his bed, saying, 
‘Behold I die, but God shall be with 
you,” and was gathered to his people. 
Nor can the memory ever forget that 
mother in her meek and quiet old age, 
walking through many a peaceful year on 
the verge of heaven, breathing its atmos- 
phere, inhaling its fragrance, reflecting 





its light and holy beauty, till at length 


bfibination of thought -and song to 
which I ever listened. Was the bride 
ever found who was equal to its perform- 
ance on the day of her espousals, or rath- 
er in the hour of her departure from her 
long-loved home, when the time had ar- 
rived to bid farewell to father, mother, 
brother, and sister? Perhaps in looking 
at the picture of domestic life, as exhib- 
ited in such circumstances, we should not 
omit to notice some of the Jeast promi- 
nent traits and coloring, for they never 
escape the keen and practiced eye of the 
true poet. Thus Rogers, in his graphic 
and natural poem of Human Life, in 
which he snatches so many graces ‘ be- 
yond the reach of art,” does not, in de- 
scrbing the wedding scene, forget the 
yeanger portion of the family, even the 
little daughter, so often the gem and the 


pjoy of home— 


“Then they are blest indeed, and swiit the hours 


°Till her young sisters wreathe her hair in flowers, 


Kindling her beauty—while, unseen, the least 

Twitches her robes, then runs behind the rest, 

Known by her laugh, that will not be suppress- 
ed.” 


But even this picture must be shaded. 
If the cradle be one of the things of home, 
so is the coffin! The bridal robe is, 
alas! too often succeeded by the funeral 
pall. ‘Six years ago,” I heard the min- 
ister of God say, at the funeral of a young 
and lovely member of a friend’s family, 
‘¢she who lies there stood here to take 
the marriage vows, She is now the 
bride of death.” Striking thought! 
How short the passage from the home of 
love and felicity to the grave! A few 
years since I sat amid a domestic circle 
of father, mother, three sons, and a 
daughter. It was the home of hospitali- 
ty. Where are they now? The solemn 
cburchyard will tell. They have all sunk 
into the long, dreamless repose of the 
grave. Silent are those halls that once 
echoed to the cheerful sound of their 
voices. They have gone to their “long 
home.” And we follow. In the fine lan- 


have wives, to be as #hougli®they had 
none, and those that weep, as though 
they wept not, and those that rejoice, as 
though they rejoiced: not ”—let us add, 
and those who have.a home, to be as 
though they had none, for the fashion of 
this world passeth away !—Jour. of Com. 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
ADAM AND THE CHERUB OF PARADISE. 
From the German of Krummmacher. 

As Abel laid in his bleod, and Adam 
stood near the slain and wept, the Cherub 
of Paradise appeared to the father of 
mankind, and stood silently near him, 
and his look was earnest. Then Adam 
raised his head and said, “Is this a pic- 
ture of the race that will descend from 
me? And shall a brother’s blood ever 
again stain the earth, shed by the hand of 
a brother?” . 

The Cherub answered “Thou sayest it !” 

** Alas! by what name will they desig- 
nate this dreadful deed?’ said Adam. 
With a tear in his eye, the celestial 
visitant replied ‘* War!” F 

Then the father ofmen shuddered, 
sighed and spoke, ** Ah! why then must 
the noble and good fall by the hand of 
the wicked?” 

The Cherub was silent. 

But Adam continued his complaint, 
and said, ‘* What remains to me now, in 
my misery, on this blood-stained earth?” 

The Cherub answered, * The Jook to- 
ward Heaven.” Thereupon he vanished. 

But Adam remained until after sunset, , 
and as thestars rose, he extended his arms 
up, toward Orion and the Scales, and ex- 
claimed. ‘Oh! ye shining watchmen 
at the gate of Heaven, why wander so si- 
lently? Permit a mortal to hear the 
sound of your voice. O thus you may 
speak of the land whichis beyond, and of 
Abel, the beloved.” 

Then it was yet stiller around, and 
Adam bowed on his face and worshipped, 
and he heard in his heart, a gentle voice, 
**Lo! Abel thy son liveth.” 

Then he departed with confidence, and 
his soul was still, and despair vanished. 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE FOR A MANIAC. 


Near the easterly base of West Rock, 
opposite the place where the ascent com- 
mences, may be seen a small rustic cot- 
tage, surrounded by a few stunted trees, 
and standing isolated from the world, by 
its remoteness from all neighbors. Few 
evidences of fertility are found in that 
region. Sterile hill sides and plains 
where vegetation can find but feeble hold, 
pervade that Rock, and the chance way- 
farer there wonders how the inmates of 
such a home, can find enough by which to 
sustain nature. But the wants are few 
and simple, when reduced to such as are 
absolutely required to hourish the animal 
economy, and even upon the desolate 
heath, and under the shade of the sterile 
mountain, may be found the means of 
moderate sustenance and support. 








guage of Paul, it “becomes those who 


The reader will find in the humble 
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abode to which we have just alluded, but 
two occupants. In the stillness of that 
secluded spot, stranger faces are seldom 
seen in winter, although during the sum- 
mer many visiters to West Rock pass it 
by. But during the long dreary inclem- 
ent months, none, save the two we have 
mentioned, are to be found in this isolated 
abode. Who are they? We commend 
the reader to go and see. A mother, with 
her maniac son, and he chained to the 
floor! None others are there. This 
mother has a prepossessing look. Her 
costume and address are better than the 
mass of her sex, in such an unfavorable 
station for the development of character 
and refinement. ‘She was not lonely,” 
she said, even during the dreariness of 
winter. ‘She had her son for society. 
She had him to watch over and care for, 
and now.he was chained, he was secure. 
He couldn't gefiaway from her. He had 
been insane for eight years. Formerly 
he acted as a guide to the ‘ Cave,” but 
his insanity had increased, and he often 
wandered, and days would often elapse 
before he returned. He was subject to 
fits, but he was now secure in the house, 
and she had him for society, and to com- 
fort her!” This is the undying nature 
of Woman’s love, of a Mother’s affection 
for her children! 

Such was the cheerful response of a 
self-denying parent, when replying to the 
inquiries of astranger, whom she accost- 
ed at the door. Weinquired for the son, 
and asked permission to see him. Ina 
small, dark apartment, to which access 
was had through the little ** spare” room, 
we found the chained maniac. He lay 
upon a low bed, with a dim light admit- 
ted through an opening in the wall. He 
was occupied in knitting, and thus kept 
in repose, seldom having any violent 
paroxysms of insanity, so soothing even 
to the disordered mind is employment. 
Rarely have we seen a face which bore 
such evidences of character and beauty. 
None of the usual squallidness of extreme 





happy to see your mother after a long 
You are happy to see your 
So those 
who love God are happy to die, be- 
cause for such persons to die is to go to 


absence. 
mother, because you love her. 


God. 


But if you had disobeyed your mother, 
you would be afraid to see her; so also, 
if you live a sinner, you will be arraip to 
Go then, dear little 
blue-eyed friend, and give your young 


die, and meet Him. 


heart to Jesus.—S. S. Messenger. 


money and other gifts. 








THE NURSERY. 


she wag pale and poorly clad. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE GRANDFATHER AND HIS GRAND- 
SONS. 


[Continued from page 106.] 


Grandfather. 
the certificates of the school ? 


ter:—and he read 


well. 
Leon. 


But 


play with my new schoolmates. 


Grandfather. 
once. 
is your certificate ? 

Peter, (stammering. ) 
with my handkerchief. 

Grandfather. 


I—I have lost 


any fortune, it is in order to share 





poverty in his looks. None of the fierce- 
ness and matted hair of ordinary maniacs! 
His fine Grecian face and well moulded 
features, pallid from confinement. His 
dark eye, flashing out unnatural fire. 
His rich beard and black hair, dropping 
in ringlets, over his wild and almost su- 
pernatural face. These were prominent 
characteristies of the son whom the moth- 
er loves, and there he lives, in his dark- 
ened apartment, chained to the floor ! 
[.Vew Haven Courier. 


mae? 


OBITOARY. 
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THE ART OF DYING, 

Do you see this picture, little blue eye? 
I want you to notice it carefully, for it 
may be a representation of yourself. I say 
it may be. You know that Death is like 
the frost—he cuts off the flowers he touch- 
eth, without much ceremony. He may 
cut you down, like the pale-faced girl be- 
fore you. You may soon lie on a bed of 
pain and dissolution. 

You know that some people die happy 
—others die very miserably. Some die 
like a good lady in Springfield the other 
day, crying ‘Precious Jesus! Precious 
Jesus!’ Others die with fear and trem- 
bling. What makes the difference? 
Don’t you want to know? 

Let me tell you the secret. The per- 
sons who die happy are those who hate 
sin and love holiness and God. This 
makes them happy to die, just as you feel 


render them happy, while the heppie 


“Good morning, grandpapa. What 
shall we do to-day ?”’ cried all the chil- 
dren as they entered the breakfast room. 
Let us see first what 
you have done this week. Where are 


Each gave his certificate, except Pe- 
in a loud voice, 
“Charles, good conduct;” very well. 
‘Julius application to his duties ;” very 
“ Leon light conduct,” that is bad. 
It is true, grandfather, I have 
not studied at all, I have done nothing but’ 


have done—I promise you—you shall see. 
I will pardon you this 
And you, my little Peter, where 


You know, my children, 
how much I love you; if I have amassed 


equally between you; but, first, I require 
that you should prove to me that you 
possess the love of order, of industry and 
economy; for those of you who do not 
possess these virtnes, I shall not scruple 
to deprive of my riches, as they would 
soon lose them without their serving to 





to withdraw him from your school. 


creditors are paid. 


hopes of acquiring a new fortune. 


your mother tu grant me this favor.” 


it | of money. 
“are my savings. 


replied Mr. Morin; 


ents 
ane 





from my heart. 


never give you this pain.” 
Grandfather. 
dren. 


poor. 


what is the meaning of these? ua 
Grandfather. Formerly, the 





served, of giving eggs at. Easter. 


provoking! we cannot walk to-day. 
Grandfather. 

you a story. 
All. Yes, yes, a story! 


from the table. 


** Now, grandpapa.’’ 
Grandfather. 


to the others. 


need not labor as though I were poor 





of the other will be increased by wealth. 
Nevertheless, I hope you will not give 
me the pain of being obliged to drive you 


The children threw themselves into his 
arms, saying, ‘* Oh no, grandpapa, we will 


It is well, my dear cbil- 
Now let us help old Margaret in 
preparing breakfast ; learn to wait upon 
yourselves, that you may be able to direct 
if you are rich, or to obey if you are 


Charles soon re-entered, with an enor- 
mous salad of wild succory, and a plate 
of eggs colored red. The fruit woman 
has given us Easter eggs, grandpapa; 
year 
commenced at Easter, a period at which 
| the earth seems to re-open in order that 
ithe productions concealed in her bosom 
_may spring up. The people made pres- 
ents of eggs, as being the origin of many 
things, and although by an edict of Charles 
1X, in 1567, the year begins on the first 
of January, the usage is nevertheless pre- 


Leon, stamping his foot with impatience.) 
See, the sky is covered with clouds ; how 


If you wish, I will tell 


‘ Please 
wait, grandpapa, until we are ready.” 

They drank a glass of water, pushed 
back their plate, and removed the chairs 


Edward, son of a mer- 
chant at Havre, had been sent to Paris, 
to the boarding-school of M. Morin, where 
his master soon cited him as an example 
He did not resemble those 
foolish children who say, “I am rich, I 


on the contrary, he applied himself dili- 
gently. At first study appeared painful, 
then easy, then a pleasure. Every month 
he sent his mother certificates of his good 


of these things.” 


more ardor than before. 


merchandise, which procures for her 


him to return to France. 


papa? 
Grandfuther. 

tell you any but true stories. 
Leon. 

that I have in my purse, I was about 


very glad of them. 
Julius. 1 will buy no more balls ; 


should reproach myself. 
grandfather gives me. 


Grandfather. 


large sums usefully. 





INFLUENCE OF KINDNESS. 


é 


by the poor. 


22? 
> 


till he was ready. 





conduct, and received from her clothes, 
He took care of 
his clothes, economised his money, and 
divided the other things among his school- 
mates; in fine, Edward was what the 
masters called a good pupil, and the schol- 
ars, a good boy. Beloved by everybody, 
he thought himself happy. One day it 
was told him that his mother had just ar- 
rived. He ran to throw himself into her 
arms: then hardly recovered from his 
surprise at seeing her, he perceived that 


‘**1 come to thank you for the care you|mals are tamed by it. 
have bestowed upon my son,” said she to | man, by name John Austin, in London, 
the teacher, “but misfortune, (her cour- 

age abandoned her, and she burst into 
tears) unexpected misfortune obliges me 
My 
husband must have become a bankrupt, 
had I preserved my fortune for my son; 
I preferred to preserve honor, and all our 
My husband has 
embarked for the isle of Bourbon, in the 
For 
myself I hope with the labor of my hands 
to be able to support myself and my son.” 
Edward had wept at seeing his mother 
weep. Atthese words, drying his tears, 
he was going out to bid adieu to his 
comrades, when detaining him by the 
arm, Mr. Morin said kindly, ‘* No, my 
1 | dear, you shall not leave me; I will keep 
the best scholar in my school, who is an 
honor to it, and an example; and I beg 


Poor Edward, in his joy, threw his 
jt} arms around the neck of his master, and 
then of his mother, who was too much 
agitated to express her gratitude; then 
he disappeared, and returned with a purse 
** Here, mamma,” cried he, 
My clothes are still 
quite new; I need nothing, and I hope 
that the time will come when we shall be 
able to show our gratitude to my teacher.” 

‘‘Speak no more of that, my friend,” 
“go rejoin your 
comrades, conceal from them your ar- 
It is not necessary to speak 
Edward embraced his 
mother, and returned to his labors with 


Thanks to his good conduct, he has 
been able to continue his studies, and 
thanks to his order and his economy, his 
mother has been able to buy a stock of 


comfortable living, while she waits until 
the success of her husband shall enable 


Charles. 1s this story true, grand- 
Yes, my child; I never 
By the way! with the ten francs 


\buy a horse at the fair, but I will keep 
them, for if papa should be brought home 
wounded, without money, he would be 


papa should become a bankrupt, how I 


Peter, crying. And I who am poor, 
and who lose the handkerchiefs which my 


Console yourself, my 
little Peter, that will not happen again. 
I approve your feelings, my children; 
learn not to spend little sums uselessly, 
and you will one day be able to spend 
[ To be Continued. } 


In Philadelphia there was a physician, 
belonging to the society of Friends, who 
was very benevolent, and much beloved 
One day, this good doctor, 
attempting to ride through a narrow and 
crowded street, was stopped by a dray, 
which stood in such a manner that he 
could not possibly get along. He asked 
the driver if he would be good enough to 
move a little out of the way; but the 
man was ill-natured, and answered in 
violent language, that he would not stir 
The doctor replied, 
with the utmost gentleness, ‘* Well, friend, 














thou wilt not move to oblige me; but if 
thou shouldst be ill, or any of thy family 
in distress, send for Dr. P. and he will 
come and do all he can to assist thee.” 
This mild answer gained the drayman’s 
heart, and made him thoroughly asham- 
ed of his bad temper. He asked pardon 
for the language he had used, and imme- 
diately made reom for the doctor to pass. 

There is hardly any body in the world 
so rough and violent as to resist, for any 
length of time, the’ soothing influence of 
kindness. Even the most ferocious ani- 
In this way a 





has trained animals, of totally opposite 
natures, to live together in love and 
peace. He is careful to keep them well 
fed; caresses them a great deal, and ac- 
customs them to each other’s society at a 
very early age. The cat, the mouse, the 
owl, rabbit, hawk, pigeon, starling, and 
the sparrow, all frolic together in the 
same cage. The owl allows the sparrow 
to eat from the same dish, without offer- 
ing to devour him; while the mice caper 
directly under pussy’s paws, and the star- 
ling perches on her head. : 

From these facts, little girls and boys 
can learn a useful lesson, concerning 
their treatment to younger brothers and 
sisters. When little ones are fretful, do 
not take hold of them- hard, and pull them 
along, and speak cross words to them. 
This will only serve to spoil their tem- 
pers and injure your own; but speak 
gently, and try to comfort them, and tell 
them some simple story to make them 
forget their little troubles. In this way, 
they will soon become as docile as little 
lambs ; and when they are unhappy, they 
will come to you as their kindest protec- 
tor and best friend. A gentle and patient 
temper is a twofold blessing ; it equally 
blesses those who possess it, and those 
who come under its influence. While we 
are striving to do good to others, we find 
our reward in the quiet happiness with 
which our own hearts are filled. 

[S. S. Advocate. 
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PITY THE DRUNKARDS CHILDREN. 


One Saturday afternoon, a Sabbath 
School teacher, in the vicinity of one of 
our cities, went out to collect scholars. 
a|She called at a poor, dilapidated house, 

and found a little girl, about ten years of 
age, tending an infant. 

‘* Where is your mother?” said the lady. 

** She is out,” said the girl. 

* Well, 1 must wait for her.” 

** She will not come in this afternoon;” 
and heaving a deep sigh, she said, “* My 
mother is in trouble ;’’ still she seemed 
unwilling to communicate. 

** Will you attend our Sabbath Schoul?” 
said the lady. 

‘I should like to very much, if mother 
__| returns, and I could get clothes to go.” 
if} QO, I will see to that,” said the kiad 
lady, “you shall be supplied before anoth- 
er Sabbath.” 

The lady bid her good afternoon, and 
stepped into the next tenement. It was 
inhabited by a smart Irish woman. 

‘What is the matter with your next 
door neighbor?” said the lady, after she 
had taken a seat. 

“Why, la, ma’am, she is very bad, so 
the officers came last week and put her in 
jail. She drinks rum enough to drown 
one, and the poor children suffer. I am 
glad they have taken her off.” 

The teacher left with a sad heart. 
Here was a child of nine years, left with 
the sole care of a brother of two years. 
without food, and almost without clothes, 
She could uot read or write, but yet, 
children, she was a good girl—she did 
what she could; and when the clothes 
were sent to her, she persuaded the Irish 
woman to take care of the boy while she 
went to the Sabbath School; and now 
she is every Sabbath in her class trying 
to learn to read. Children, don’t you 
pity her? Remember, you might not 


to 





have been any wiser than she is, had your, 


mother been a drunkard.—C. W. Army. 
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** O, we shall study the Bible, and learn 
about the Saviour,—we shall recite beau- 
tiful hymns,—we shall sing,—we shall do 
every thing to make each other better, 
John ; and if you will come, we shall try 
to do you all the good we can,” said the 
minister. 

“Thank you, sir, I am sure I want to 
come, and I will come the very next 
Sabbath.” Jobn looked very grateful 
for the minister’s interest in him. 

**So do, my boy,—we shall be very 
glad to welcome you there ;” and the 


complexion and features, contrasted] M. Why was it necessary that there 
strongly with his own broadcloth and kid| should be so many separate accounts of 
gloves and fair person)—‘*Old daddy, | Christ ? 
tell me where the Rev. Dr. C »| Mother. If youhave read the four gos- 
lives.” ‘In the house you see yonder,”| pels carefully, you have noticed that 
the old man medestly replied. though the accounts are not contradicto- 
Without condescending to thank him|ry, yet they are various. John omits 
for the information, the young man rode | most of the miracles performed by Christ, 
on, and soon found himself seated in the|and relates more particularly his instruc- 
parlor of Dr. C.’s hospitable residence, at|tions. A few years after the death of 
the invitation of the lady of the house,| Christ, there arose two classes of men, 
awaiting the expected arrival of the Dr. |the*Cerinthians and Ebionites, who de- 
In due time the host appeared, having | nied the divinity of our Saviour, and John 
returned from the field, laid aside his wet|seems to have written his gospel, partly, 




















i good man rode away, leaving John look- 
garments, and adjusted his person. But|for the purpose of refuting that error; |ing forward to the approaching Sabbath 
: to the surprise and confusion of the|hence he begins his book by saying, in with more than ordinary relish. 

4 young guest, whom should he meet in|the first verse, ‘* The Word (or Christ) ‘Well, Sam,” said the gentleman, as 
the Reverend Dr. but the same old daddy | was God.” he rode by the side of a rich corn-field, 
i he had so unceremoniously accosted on| M. Was John persecuted like the oth- {on the other side of the village, where he 
- his way ! er disciples? es pied Sam at work with his hoe, ‘are 
~ “It was very respectful in you,” said| _. Mother. He was. The Emperor |you not coming to our new Sabbath School 
. aie : ———— the venerable divine, with an arch look, | Domitian, in the 15th year of his reign, |in the yellow painted school-house?” 
: ALL THE WORLD'S ON STILTS. |2"4 in a pleasant tone,—for the aged per-| commenced a severe persecution against ae don’t know,” answered Sam, lazily. 
: . son was not wanting in wit and humor,—| the church; John was carried to Rome, O yes, do come to the pleasant Sab- 
nf Isaac Bakeman lives nearly opposite to|« jt was very respectful in you to call me| and, as some say, plunged into a caldron | bath School, you will learn so many good 
Fe my house ; and as he has no brothers, he| 14 daddy ; [ always love to see young | of boiling oil, but his life was miraculous- |things; now come, won’t you? All the 
or is obliged to play alone, or seek his mates| men show respect to old age.” ¥ ly preserved, and he lived many years |boys you know are there, and they are 
i among the boys in the neighberhood. I) ‘Phe confusion and mortification of the longer. He was afterwards banished to |learning so fast,” said the minister, in a 
have often wished he had some pleasant! young man were indescribable. He|the lonely and desolate island of Patmos, | pleasant tone; “let me see you there 
ys _ brothers, for he seems to be a well-dis- could have sunk through the floor, and |in the Z.gan sea, where he composed the |among them, Sam.” 
1g posed boy; and I think he would be hap-| buried himself in the darkness of the cel- “I don’t know,” repeated Sam. 
nd py in making two or three’ brothers and|ja- beneath him. With a countenance] _M. When and where did he die? “Well, come next Sabbath, and you 
lo sisters happy. nf crimsoned with blushes, he began to| Mother. ‘The Emperor who succeeded | will find it so good, so happy a place, that 
one A party of boys were visiting Isaac last} sammer out an apology for his incivility. | Domitian, passed a law recalling all who |I am sure you will not want to go away.” 
m. Saturday afternoon; and the first notice] «No apology,” said the doctor, very|had been banished on account of their | Much more did he say, until Sam ‘ guess- 
wt I had that they were in my neighbor- pleasantly, ‘‘no apology,—lI always love | religion, and John returned to Ephesus, | ed he would come one Sabbath, any how.” 
ak hood, quite startled me;—for as 1 was|to see respect shown to old age.” But|where he spent the remainder of his | The next Sabbath came. Who ap- 
ell sitting at my window, what should I see} the kindness and assiduity of the family |days. He lived to a good old age, and | peared among the first at the school- 

= stalking by, but a great lubberly boy on! oouid not relieve the unpleasantness of| was the only one of the twelve apostles, |room door? Why, it was John; and a 

AY» stilts. He was raised so high, that I had his situation; a sense of the mortifying|who died a natural death. When too |three miles walk did he take, over hills 

tle to raise my eyes, and look over my |pjunder which he had committed, marred |aged and infirm to walk to the place of |and hollows, with his Bible in his hands, 

rey glasses a little, to see who it was. Two) a1) his anticpated pleasure from the inter-| meeting, he was carried by his friends; |to receive a hearty shake from the minis- 

_ or three strides carried him by the door, view, and he was glad to take his leave|and when he could no longer stand to |ter’s hand, and a heartier welcome to the 

ent and left me thinking what could have led | 4, soon as he could do it with decency. | preach, he was accustomed to sit, and fre- | happy school. 

ally any body to make the first pair of stilts.|  Phis item of his experience was, no} quently to repeat in his discourses the When the exercises were about half 

jose A first, I thought it must have been to doubt, a valuable lesson to him. And if|expression, “Little children, love one | over, Sam lazily made his appearance on 

ne help some lame person to walk—but | guy young readers will learn from this| another.” When informed that some of |the green. He approached the door, und 
ind strong foot and limb is much more need- story, not to judge of a man’s worth by | his hearers were weary with hearing him leaning against its side, peeped into the 
vith ful to go on stilts, than to walk on the|the dress he has on, it will bea good les-|say so much about love, he replied, | room. 

ground. Then I thought they were to son to them, and save them from many |‘ This is what the Lord commands, and ‘Come in, there is plenty of room,” 
alll niakea short person tall enough to look | nistakes.— Western S. S. Magazine. | Tfyou Wo this, it will be sufficient.” He |said a teacher, hastening cheerfully for- 

— his fellow-men_ in the face—but they lived to be about 100 years old; some | ward. 

— would be very inconvenient even for this SABBATH SCHOOL. say 110 or 120; and was buried near the Sam shook his head, and muttered 

tee purpose. So, after all my thinking, I city of Ephesus. 








He was a great and 


something which sounded like a “not 
good man; and if you, my dear child, 


came to the conclusion that they were now.” Then he sat down upon the sun- 


bath simply to put a little boy a few feet high- TES FERS SV ASSEaes. 








‘ : et hig would meet him in heaven, you must pos- | ny door-step, and saw what delightful du- 
e of er up in the world than his legs will raise JOHN. : sess the same Christian air a ties those ae engaged in we were 
lars. him ! And it led me to think how few| Mary. Was John the Baptist the same God, love your fellow men, do all the | seated within the shady walls. 
use, people in the world are willing to appear |as John the Evangelist. ; good you can, and you will be happy in The next Sabbath he ventured in, and 
rs of no higher than they really are! How| Mother. No. John the Baptist was | life, happy in death, and happy through |a seat and a lesson were given to him; 
many are ashamed of poverty and ob-|son of Zechariah 3 and was born six eternity in hgaven.— Farmer's Cabinet. and hearts rejoiced to behold him there. 
lady. scurity, who are not ashamed of sin and|months before our Saviour; John the The Sabbath after Sam’s place was va- 
folly! How many ride in carriages, who| Evangelist was the son of Zebedee and cant; he was abroad in the forest, rob- 
cannot or will not pay their debts! How|brother of James, and was probably a TES: SOS SHSTLS. bing the little nests of their eggs or kill- 
yon;”” many put on the airs of wealth and dis-|few years younger than Christ, and was| Great was the interest excited in the ing the birds with his gun. race tase to 
“My tinction, when they are from home, or|the youngest of the apostles. quiet and secluded town of » amid |time he was seen lingering about the 
emed among strangers, who would be quite| MM. Why did our Saviour call James |the forests of New Hampshire, when its | door, or stretching himself on the green 
ashamed to have their true condition|and John Boanerges, or sons of thunder? | first Sabbath School was estalished. A | grass near by ; < te stoutly resisted 
oul?” known! Now these people are all on| Mother. Probably because of the pows} yellow painted school house, on a green every entreaty to become a regular and 
stilts! If they would be contented with|erful eloquence with which they preach-| plain, in the centre of the village, wit- punctual scholar. 
other their natural legs, they would look very|ed the gospel, and the forcé with which | nessed the first efforts of Sabbath School 


’ c Not many months passed away before 
r0.”? well ;—but, when they mount their stilts, |by their miracles they bore down against | teaching. y f , 


50. he g- Houses and hamlets, the fur- | God bleseed that Sabbath School by his 
kiad they look very silly to such as know that|the opposers of religion. thest distant and the most obscure, sent Holy Spirit, and many of those boys and 
inoth- they must come down to eat and sleep| M. Why did our Saviour on several oc- | forth their troops of little ones on the | girls made ‘ney, Real Sota Friend 

and work, even if they get up again to|casions, admit only Peter and James and|bright Sabbath mornings, and before | and became his humble and happy disci- 
1, and show themselves. It was a happy lesson; John to see some of his most wonderful |many weeks were gathered together as | ples, John was among that number. He 
t was that the Apostle Paul learned—in what-| miracles ? interesting and eager a group of sun- | had been ready to put himself in the way 

sover state he was, therewith to be content.| Mother. These were our Saviour’s| burnt, white-haired, healthy looking chil- | of God's blessing, and God did not pass 
r next [Youth’s Penny Gazetle. | most intimate friends. He loved all his|dren as one might ever wish to see. a 


er she = 


him by. He gave him a “ new heart and 
RESPECT TO OLD AGE, 


a right spirit,” the richest and greatest 





true disciples with a pure and ardent af*|**** There is more rvom yet,” thought the 
fection; but for some good reason, he| minister, as he looked around on his new 














mies. 
ad, 80 SU RESers bestowed on these three a higher degree | Sabbath School, and beheld many vacant ae me Se, cree ee 
her in A young gentleman fresh from college,|of confidence and love. And when our|seats. ‘This very week I will go about, Twenty years from that summer John 
drown who had more knowledge of books than|Saviour was eating the last supper, we | and see if I cannot persuade more of my | and Sam were both alive, and residing in 
lam of men, was wending his way to the|are informed that John leaned on his| flock to come and take a part in this | gifferent parts of the United States. I 
Rev. Dr. C , of Ct. The Dr. was|bosom as he reclined at table, thus occu-| good work.” That week he made many | do not know what became of their com- 
heart. extensively known and respected for his|pying the place commonly assigned to| visits, and among others he went to two panions in the sabbath school; where 
ft with energy of character, his learning and! particular friends. And at the crucifix- | farms, at the extreme points of the vil- they live, or what stations they occupy in 
years. piety, and moral worth. But like thelion, Christ gave a new evidence of his/dage, in opposite directions, one toward | this great world, nobody has ever told me; 
Jothes, great apostle, he did not disdain to ‘la-|¢onfidence in John, and of his affection|the east, the other toward the west. In | put I do know something about John all 
ut yet, bor with his own hands.” for his mother, by commending her to the }each he found a scholar for his Sabbath | Sam. . John has been a faithful, active 
she did With a letter of introduction to the|care of John. School. They were of the same age and | and distinguished minister of the word of 
clothes aged divine, whom he had known only by| MM. But why did our Saviour have such|same pursuits, farmers’ boys working |God in the western country, and is now 
e Irish reputation, our genteel young friend was|a strong affection for John ? with hoe and harrow. News of the Sab- | engaged in the seaman’s cause, with great 
ile she seeking the privilege of an acquaintance| Mother. Probably because of his mild-|bath School had reached them at their | success. Poor Sam dwelt in a solitary 
id now with him. j ness, and his meek and heavenly temper. | quiet home. ‘And you will come to it, | cell within the prison walls of Concord 
| trying “Old daddy,” said he to an aged la-|Not one of the sacred writers dwells|John,” said the minister, “*won’t you?” |New Hampshire,—a sad warning to all 
n’t you borer in the field by the way-side, whose| more on love, and none seems to have| “Yes, sir, I should like to very much. |those who reject the sabbath school, and 
tht not flapped hat and coarse looking over-eoat, | possessed that Christian grace in so emi-} What do they there 1” asked John, with | despise the counsels and invitations of its 
yam (it was a lowering day; and his dark|nent a degree. great interest. teachers. —Mrs. H. C. Knight. 
rmy. 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 
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EDITORIAL. 








EVIL COMPANY. 
[Continued from page 116.] 

Mr. Goddard was confined to the house for 
some weeks, and, during this time, his mind of- 
ten reverted to his sudden illness, and its proba- 
ble cause. 

One day, while thinking on this subject, the 
fig suddenly occurred to him with its unpleas- 
ant taste. He sent for the part of it which re- 
mained in the desk, and gave it to the physi- 
cian to examine, who soon detected the emetic 
powder.. He found that the fig was of a differ- 
ent species from the others in his desk, and from 
its position upon the writing paper, must have 
been put there during the morning, as he had 
taken paper from the pile, immediately before 
locking his desk, the evening before. He re- 
membered that he had sent two of the boys to 
his desk, that morning, and they were the only 
ones who could have access to it, except 
James, whom he considered out of the question. 

He mentioned the matter to the school com- 
mittee, who were unanimously of the opinion 
that the fig must have been placed there by one 
of those boys, and they advised Mr. Goddard to 
state the case publicly to the school, and judge 
by the manner of the boys, which of them was 
guilty. 

At the close of the exercises, the first day that 
Mr. Goddard was able to attend school, he spoke 
to the scholars of his illness, narrated all the 
circumstances we have just mentioned, with the 
opinion of himself and the committee, that the 
fig must have been placed there that morning, 
and then added, “Three boys only went to my 
desk during that time, these were William Fos- 
ter, George Thompon and James Campbell.” 

“T didn’t,” “I didn’t,” said George and Wil- 
liam instantly. James attempted’ to speak, but, 
overwhelmed at the discovery, that he had been 
the cause of his beloved teacher's illness, and 
fettered by his promise of silence to Richard, he 
only stammered, “I did not mean,”—“1 am 
very sorry,”—and, bursting into a flood of tears, 
he covered his face with his hands, and remain- 
ed silent. 

Mr. Goddard stood as if thunder struck, with 
an expression of surprise and sorrow strongly 
marked upon his countenance. “James, I did 
not think this of you,” he said, after a moment’s 
pause, and then, wishing time to collect his 
thoughts, without a word farther, he dismissed 
the school. 

James went directly to Richard, and begged 
him to tell Mr. Goddard, that he did not mean 
to hurt him, that he did not know what was in 
the fig. 

“ And how should I know that, unless I had 
put the powder in myself,” he replied. “No, 
no, you don’t catch me running my head into 
such a trap.” 7 

* But it is too bad.” “It isn’t fair,” remon- 
strated some of the boys. 

“Not fair?” retorted Richard angrily. “And 
whose fault is it, I should like to know. Ifhe 
had held up his head, and put a bold face on the 
matter, instead of coloring and whimpering like 
a girl, nobody could have known that he had 
any thing to do with it. If he chooses to be- 
have like a fool, let him take the consequences. 
It is no affair of mine.” 

In spite of appearances, Mr. Goddard could 
not believe James guilty, but the school com- 
mittee were not of his opinion. They consider- 
ed the evidence conciusive, and unanimously 
decided that he should be expelled from the 
school. 

Mr. Goddard asked for delay, but even this 
they were unwilling to grant. Indignant that 
such an act of wickedness should have been 
perpetrated, in a school hitherto distinguished 
for its perfect discipline, and the correct deport- 
ment of its pupils, they were anxious that a pub- 

lic example should at once be made of the of- 
fender, as the surest mode of preventing a re- 
currence of the evil. 

Mr. Goddard was obliged to yield, and, the 
next day, they accompanied him to the school. 
When all were assembled, the minister rose to 
address them in the name of the committee, but, 
as he was about to speak, Mr. Goddard laid his 











hand upon his arm, and Sid, “Stop one mo- 
mént. He always tells the truth.” “James,” 
said he, “did you put that fig in my desk ” 
“Yes sir,” was the low, but in the dead silence 
distinctly audible reply. 

Disappointed in this last effort, Mr. Goddard 
resumed his seat, and the minister commenced 


his address. He related all the circumstances his advances, drew | 


| greasy carcass upon the ice, where he rolled 


| about for a time, and at Jength laid himself down 
tosleep. A bear, which had probably been ob- 
|serving his movements, crawled carefully upon 
| the ice on the opposite side of the pool, and be- 
| gan rolling about also, but apparently more with 
{design than amusemeni, as he progressively 

essened the distance that intervened between 
him and his prey. The walrus, suspicious of 
himself up, preparatory toa 


of the case, dwelt on the aggravated nature of precipitate retreat in the water, in case of a 


the offence, and the suffering, confinement and 
risk of life consequent upon it, on his ingrati 
tude towards his teacher, and, above all, his sin 


| nearer acquaintance with his playful but treach- 
i visiter: on which the bear was instantly 
| motionleas, as if in the act of sleep; but after a 


| time began to lick his paws, and clean himself, 


against God, and, at the close, in the name of | and occasionally to encroach a little more upon 


the committee, he pronounced a solemn sen- 
tence of expulsion from the school. 

Stupified by the whole transaction, James had 
listened as if in a dream. When the ministér 
had ceased speaking, he took his cap mechani- 
cally, and walked through the ranks of silent, 
and awe-struck pupils to the door. The fresh 
air revived him a little, but.still he felt confused 
and bewildered. He remembered that a great 
many eyes had been fixed upon him, and that 
the minister spoke to him, but of what he said, 
he had no distinct impression. His brain was 
ina whirl. One thing only was distinct in his 
mind, the pale face of Mr. Goddard, and the 
black patch upon his temple, and still sounding 
in his ears was the sorrowful and reproachful 
tone with which he had said, “ James, I did-get 
think this of you.” 

Mr. Goddard was hardly less wretched than 
James. He had loved him like an own child, 
and he could not believe him guilty. He thought 
of his uniform good conduct, his apparent affec- 
tion for him, and of all the kindness and atten- 
tion he had shown him during his illness, and 
the longer he thought the more convinced he 
became, that there was some mystery in the 


business, and he determined to investigate it 


thoroughly. 

This proved to be no easy task. He tried te 
learn something from the boys, but, bound by 
their promise, and deterred by Richard’s threats, 
who kept a constant watch upon them, they gave 
him no information. 


his intended prey. But even this artifice did 
not succeed; the wary walrus was far too cun- 
ning to allow himself to be entrapped, and sud- 
denly plunged into the pool; which the bear no 
sooner observed than he threw off his disguise, 
rushed toward the spot, and followed him in an 
instant iuto the water, where I fear he was dis- 
appointed of his meal.—Beechey’s Voyage to 
the North Pole. 


—~—__—_ 
Humanity of the Viennese. 


Mr. Kohl, in his “ Hundred Days in Austria,” 
relates that he Witnessed a scene in one of the 
streets of Vienna which was alike honorable 
for the human and the feathered animals who 
figured in it. A couple of young sparrows mak- 
ing their first essay in flying with their parents 
over the roofs of the capital, had fallen exhaust- 
ed into tbe street, where they were picked up 
and carried off by a boy, in whose hands they 
fluttered and chirped most pitifully. Their pa- 
rent birds followed, uttering most sorrowful 
cries, fluttered against the walls, perched on 
signs of the shop, and venturing even into the 
turmoil of the street. I begged the lad to let 
the young ones go, and asthe cries of the old 
birds had already excited his compassion, he 
did so; but the creatures flying so awkwardly 
against the walls, fell a second time. into the 
street, and were again picked up. “Give them 
to me for my children; give them to me,” cried 
some women; but the remonstrances of the fea- 
thered parents were so pitiful, that in the end, 
the whole assembled crowd (all of the lowest 
class) raised a general shout of “No, no; let 
them go; give them their liberty” 'There were 
some Jews among the populace, who cried out 
louder than any. Several times the birds were 
thrown up into the air, and as often fell down 
again, amid the general lamentation of all pre- 


At last, it occurred to him to enquire wiers Sent, At last a ladder was procured, all lenta 


the powder was purchased. He went to the 
apothecary’s shops in the neighborhood, and 
soon found one in which the man remembered 
to have sold a powder of the kind toa boy about 
the time specified. He did not know the boy’s 
name, but, from his description of his appear- 
ance, Mr. Goddard’s suspicions fell upon 
Richard. 

The next day, after school, he asked Rich- 
ard to take a walk with him. Richard would 
have declined if he had dared, for his conscious- 
ness of guilt made him alarmed at this unusual 
circumstance ; but, as Mr. Goddard only talked 
of his studies, he began to feel a little re-assu~ 
ed, till he stopped before the door of the apothe- 
cary, when his fears returned with ten fold 
force. Escape was now out of his powerpfor 
Mr. Goddard held him fast by the hand, and 
when, as soon as they entered, the apothecary 
said, “ Yes, that is the boy,” he lost all self- 
cominand, fell on his knees, and confessed the 
whole. 

That night, Richard left the town. Afraid to 
face his teacher, and ashamed to meet his 
schoolmates, he went to the nearest seaport, of: 


hand to raise it aguinst a small house, and hold 
it fast, while some one mounted it and placed 
the little animals in safety on the roof. The 
parents flew te them immediately, and the whole 
family took wing, amid the general acclamations 
of the. multitude. 
——~—— 
The Beauties of Kindness, 


There is so much unkindness in the world, 
that it may not, perhaps, be amiss to say a word 
or two about our being kird to each other. 

It is so easy to be kind, that to be otherwise 
is inexcusable. Kindness consists not so much 
in doing some great thing for another, as it does 
in attending to little things in the common af- 
fairs of life. 

I have known a little flower, to be kept fora 
week, as a token of kindness; an encouraging 
word, to be remembered for a month; and some 
small deeds of kindness, to be spoken of for 


1S, 

Do be kind one towards another. There are 
some people who excel in this; they havea 
spirit of kindness about them, which is ever 
showing itself. 

It was delightful to see old Mr. Jackson walk 
down ‘to the village, where, for a time, he had 
lived. He always had a kind deed for many, 
and a kind word for all. 

Thus would he talk to the people, as he 
passed: Ay, ay, Joseph! so you are getting 


fered himself as a cabin boy, went to sea and was}yOur potatoes into the ground. I will send you 
never heard of afterwards. opp few of my blue kidneys to put in among them; 


James was restored to his place in the school, 
but he could not soon forget the lesson that had 
been taught him, and long after the affair seem- 
ed forgotten by others, lie would look at the 
scar upon Mr. Goddard’s temple, and resolve 


never again to expose himself to the danger of | Jane. 


evil company. 


ey will soon spring up, and you will find them 
to be some of the very best you ever saw. 

Well, Jane! how does your husband get 
along? Poorman! I see he looks but weakly, 
lyet. [am going to the market, and shall send 
him a bit of mutton, and you must make for him 
a bowl of good broth. ‘Take good care of him, 
Good husbands and honest men do not 
grow on every bough. 








VARIETY. . 








The Bear and the Walrus, 
The bears, when hungry, seem always onthe 


watch for animals sleeping upon the ice, and 


endeavour, by stratagem, to approach therm un- 


observed, for on the smallest disturbance, the 
animals dart through holes in the ice, which they 
take care to be near, and thus evade pursuit, 
One sunshiny day, a walrus of nine or ten feet 
in length rose in a pool of water not very far 
from us, and after looking around, drew his 


Why, Betsy! have you already done churn- 


. ing? That is right! my girl. Industry puts a 


color into your cheek, of which you have no 
need to be ashamed. 

How encouraging is a kind word! or a kind 
call in a time of sickness! Every little expres- 
sion of sympathy does us good. It tells us that 
there are people in the world who care for us; 
and this knowledge is dear to us all. 

To think kindly of each other, is well; to 
speak kindly of each other, is better; but to act 
kindly one towards another, is best of all. 
Whether, then, we think, speak, or act, let us 
always do it kindly. 

|B 








tead’s Third Reading Book. 





New Robinson Crusoes. 


On Monday the 2d March, three little boys, 
sons of respectable parents residing in Louth, 
(the eldest only twelve years of age) who had 
been reading the romance of Robinson Crusoe, 
left their homes in company, in search of an un- 
inhabited island, where they might enjoy the 
sweets described by the author of that work. 
The young Crusoes were armed with a blunder- 
buss, pistols, swords, &c. They wended their 
way to the seashore of Saltfleet, in search of a 
ship to bear them to an island where they might 
build a hut, dig a cave, breed goats, and feast 
on grapes; there they were overtaken by a 
brother, and deprived of their arms. They then 
changed their route, and were finally overtaken 
by Mr. Heath who had been sent in search of 
them by their unhappy paren's, near Horncastle, 
and were conducted safely to their homes. 

[Lincotn, Eng. Mere. 


— pe 
Children in Spain. 


Says Mr. Beadle, while stopping at Cadiz, on 
his way to Smyrna, “ Ten thousands of children 
who are rising up in Spain, have no religious 
instruction,—no kind Sabbath School teacher to 
direct them in the way of life, and labor for 
their eternal well-being,—no pious, praying 
parents to remember them before God, and anx- 
iously urge them to flee to Jesus for hope and 
salvation. @All is darkness, and ruin, and death! 
As their fathers have gone before them, so do 
they follow after, like sheep to the slaughter.” 
The same is true of the thousands and millions 
of children in most nominally Christian countries, 
and throughout the pagan world! 

—_~+>——_ 


Who is to Preach. 

I ventured to ask once, as we were all seated 
in the pew, whom we should have to preach to- 
day.” This was said in 2 soft whisper to my 
mother, in the midst of the sound of cautious 
footsteps, as the congregation were entering. 
We had no bell to be tolled. J never shall for- 
get the impressionI received, as she mildly 
looked in my face and said, “the minister, my 
son ; you must remember what he says.” And 
all was still.— Missionary. 

—_—~——. 

The heatts of saints are larger than their 
words! but the words of hypocrites are larger 
than their hearts. 








POETRY. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
TO MY PUPILS: 

On receiving from them a New Year's Gift, 
What magical words full oft have been spoken, 
Within the last week, nay a month, 1 might say ; 
They were “gifts,” and bright “ souv’nirs,” a 

“ present,” a “ token,” i 
From Love’s sparkling fountain, to gladden Life’s 


way. 
“ And will one be yours?” was the question 
oft ask’d me, 
“I know not,” I answered, “ but one thing is 
plain, : 
I am willing to trust the young friends who sur- 
round me, 
For their kindness is oft, like the soft summer 
rain, 
It strengthens the wing of my faith when ’tis 
* stooping, 
And elicits fresh fragrance from Love’s cherish- 
ed flower, 
It revives the sweet blossoms of hope when 
they’re drooping, 
And changes to gladness each wearisome hour. 
My words were true, for on the morn 
Which usher’d in the coming year, 
I was not left “a maid forlorn,” 
Your precious gift was early here ; 
My dear young friends, ’tis “ just the thing,” 
Some fairy must have guess’d fur you, 
Pandora’s box, might evils bring, 
But yours I hail—Love’s token true. 
Accept, my dear ones, each and all, 
My warmest thanks—youth’s sky is clear— 
May no dark shadows o’er you full, 
But joy and gladness crown the year! 
Albany Female Academy. A. D. W. 


—_——~———. 


TO AN INFANT DAUGHTER. 
WOODHOUSE THE STOCKING WEAVER. 


Sweet blue-eyed Cherub ! in my prayers for thee, 
I have not ask’d for beauty, yet thou’rt fair ; 
And as for wealth—thy lot is poverty ; 
Nor do I wish much gold to be thy share. 


May Heav‘n protect thee from the villain’s snare, 
And give thee virtue and a prudent mind! 
Long inay thy cheek the rose and dimple wear, 
With breath as fragrant as the vernal wind. 

Oh, may to thee the liberal Arts be kind! 
Nor be thou Fortune’s scorn so much as I! 

And let thy heart to those firm precepts bind, 
Which will not fail to lift the soul on high. 


My Cherub! if —— of these be given, 
Thee and the rest I leave to judging Heaven. 


BY 








